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VIEW OF DELFT. 



BY JAN VERMEER VAN DELFT. IN THE HAGUE GALLERY 



Early Dutch Tiles 
By Horace Townsend 

Illustrations of Tiles by Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 




IHE "Tigelwytend" craft our 
Saxon forbears called it, but we 
have to travel back far beyond 
their days, over a space of some 
2,500 or 3,000 years at least to find the 
earliest examples of tile-making. Then 
it was that the old Babylonians and 
Assyrians were making their imperishable 
records on clay tablets or tile, writing 
thereon, in their cuneiform characters, 
not only religious chronicles, but intimate 
letters and household accounts. Eventu- 
ally they covered their tiles with vitreous 



or stanniferous glazes and so brought into 
being the celebrated Assyrian "glazed 
bricks/ ' which played so large a part in 
the muial decoiations of their temples 
and palaces. 

The Greeks undoubtedly used glazed 
and modeled tiles, but it was the Romans 
who elevated the art of tile-making into 
a distinct branch of architectural decor- 
ation for their mossaic pavements were 
really formed of pieces of opaque glass 
tiling. 

To find the artistic ancestors, however, 
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of the Delft tiles with which we are here 
more immediately concerned, one has 
to look to the Saracens, that marvellous 
people who chiefly excelled in the adapta- 
tion and revival of old arts. It was 
probably from Persia that they received 
the suggestion of glazed tiles for in that 
country earthenware tiles glazed and 
painted in colors with the addition of 
various lustres had been made for cen- 
turies. Persian tiles of the Fifteenth 
century are comparatively common and 
are to be found in all our museums and 
in many private collections of ceramics. 
Indeed, it is said that a Persian tile 
dated as far back as 1121 is known to be 
in existence. However this may be, the 
Saracens of the Fourteenth and of the 
Fifteenth century were making gorgeously 
beautiful tiles and through the Moroc- 
cans the art was taken up "by the Span- 
iards, who for centuries were pre-eminent 
in Europe as tile-makers. They were 
indeed, almost contemporaneous with 
the Saracens from whom they originally 




MOTHERLY CARES. BY PIETER DE HOOCH. EARLY 

DUTCH TILES ARE SHOWN IN THIS PAINTING TO 

THE RIGHT OF THE OPEN DOOR 

acquired the knowledge and the Spanish 
tiles of the Fifteenth century show the 
Moorish influence in the shape of their 
products, their stanniferous enamel and 
their lustred decoration. From Spain 
the art seems to have spread to the other 
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countries of Europe, and Italy in par- 
ticular as well as Holland and, later on, 
England produced tiles which rivalled 
their originals in technical as well as 
artistic execution. 

It must have been a little after the 
middle of the Seventeenth century that 
Jan Vermeer of Delft, painted that cele- 
brated "View of Delft," which, sold at 
auction in Amsterdam in 1696 for 200 



florins, is now one of the Government 
of Holland's most prized possessions. 
It hangs in the gallery of the Mauritzhuis 
in the Hague, and I well remember some 
quarter of a century ago how it fairly 
leaped from the wall to meet my en- 
raptured gaze. When Vermeer painted 
the view of his birth-place it must have 
been well advanced as a center of the 
tile-making and pottery industry. Tra- 
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dition, seldom to be trusted in matters 
that concern the arts, has it that Delft 
ware was made as early as 1310 but 
Henri Harvard who knows more about 
the little Dutch town than most of us, 
has delved into the records of the place 
with the result that he has proved pretty 
conclusively that the earliest manufac- 
ture of the ware may be placed as be- 
tween 1596 and 161 1. In a list of the 
trades permitted to be carried on in the 



town in 1596 pottery is not mentioned 
while in the Guild Book of 1613 the 
names of no less than eight potters are 
given. 

Whether the Dutchmen learned their 
art from their neighbors the Germans, 
from wandering Italians or from the 
Spaniards is uncertain. An English 
writer attributes the origin of Delft ware 
to an Italian potter who settled in 
Haarlem, and states that early in the 
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Seventeenth century one Hermann Peters 
of Haarlem came to Delft and there 
started the craft whose secrets he had 
picked up from the Italian before men- 
tioned. 

Much more probable, however, it would 
seem, is the theory that the art of tile- 
making came to the Dutch through the 
Spaniards, for during the last years of the 
Sixteenth century the political relation- 
ship between the two countries was one 



of constant struggle, which brought about 
the constant presence in Holland of 
Spanish soldiers and traders. It was in 
1566 that Holland revolted from the 
dominion of Phiiip II and in 1567 that 
the Duke of Alva was sent to suppress it, 
while n 1573 the Spanards took pos- 
session of the city of Haarlem. During 
all this time Delft played a foremost 
part in national affairs as is evident 
from the fact that, in 1584, it was the 
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scene of the unhappy assassination of 
Prince William I of Orange. Granting, 
therefore, that the Dutch acquired the 
art of pottery and tile-making from an 
outside source, it would appear much 
more likely that this source is to be 
found among the Spanish settlers in the 
country rather than any peripatetic 
Italians. 

There is, however, no manner of doubt 
that, early in the Seventeenth century 



Delft had become the acknowledged 
centre of the pottery industry of Northern 
Europe. So much so indeed that the 
name was applied to the ware itself 
without any reference to the place of its 
actual origin. It was in the Seventeenth 
century that the Dutch reached the apex 
of their commercial and artistic ascend- 
ency. They had disembarrassed them- 
selves of the Spanish yoke and the 
national vigor expressed itself in many 
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ways. Among these was the exportation 
to Germany, England and America of 
vast quantities of Delft tiles which were 
largely used for lining fire-places and 
even outside walls in the Seventeenth 
and early Eighteenth century. 

One Gerrit Paape, writing in 1794, 
gives a fairly minute description of the 
manner in which Delft tiles were made 
and his account is supplemented by the 
knowledge gained from other sources. 
In the first place the clay from which they 
were fashioned was a mixture of three 
varieties, one brought from Tournai in 
Flanders, one from the German Rhine 
province and one of local origin. These 
clays were molded into the form of a tile 
which was lightly fired. The workmen 
then dipped a short rough haired brush 
into a vessel of white liquid, shook it to 
get rid of the excess moisture and 
sprinkled the surface of the tile until it 
was white as snow. On this porous 
spongy surface when it was thoroughly 
dried, the decorator painted his design 
with rapid sweeps of the brush. To do 
this with the celerity and surety de- 
manded by the blotting-paper-like sur- 
face of the tile called for extreme dex- 
terity, for the slightest hesitation or 
lingering would cause too much color to 
gather at one spot and so spoil the tile. 
Extreme accuracy was therefore impos- 
sible, but the boldness and vigor de- 
manded gave to the work a character 
and charm of its own. 

When the decoration was finished the 
surface of the tile was covered with a 
transparent glaze and the whole sub- 



jected to a heat that fused glaze, white 
deposit and colored design so intimately 
together that they formed a sort of 
enamel coating to the tile. The painting 
could be described neither as under nor 
over glaze but rather as in glaze and as 
such it may properly be termed. At the 
outset the Delft potters labored to imitate 
in outward appearance the blue and white 
porcelain of China which was so eagerly 
sought after and so brilliant was its 
coloring and so exact the imitation that, 
at a little distance, it was impossible to 
distinguish between the originaland the 
imitation. In the painting of the tile, 
however, the Dutch artist found himself 
with no Oriental model to copy and so 
was thrown on his own resources. It is 
to his naievete, therefore, that we owe 
those scriptural scenes in which the story 
of the Bible is told in artistic words of one 
syllable as it were. At first the palette of 
the Delft tile painter was restricted to the 
one color, blue, which formed so pleasing 
a contrast with the dazzling white of the 
background. Later on a brownish purple 
derived from "braunstein" a derivative 
of maganese was employed, and later still 
a real polychromatic decoration was 
brought into play. Late in the Seven- 
teenth and early in the Eighteenth cen- 
tury, too, the Biblical subject was for- 
saken for a secular one, but always the 
tiles were decorated in series. Thus 
there were sets of zoological tiles pictur- 
ing animals and birds, playing children 
setting forth urchins engaged in all sorts 
of games, landscapes which borrowed 
their treatment from the Chinese. 



